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ABSTKAC'I 



Crotalaria avonensis DcLancy & Wunclcrlin is described from the xeric white sand 
scrub habitat of Highlands County, Florida. It is compared with C. rotundijolia . 



INTRODUCTION 

Crotalaria is a genus of temperate, subtropical, and tropical plants 
comprising about 600 species, the majority of which are African. Eleven 
species have been known hitherto from Florida, but only three of these (C. 
pumila Ortega, C. purshii DC. , and C. rotundijolia (Walt.) Gmelin) are nat- 
ive. Study of the flora of the Lake Wales Ridge in Highlands and Polk 
counties, Florida, an area well noted for its high endemism, resulted in the 
discovery of the following unifoliolate Crotalaria new to science. 



Crotalaria avonensis DeLaney & Wunderlin, sp. nov. (Figs. 1 



5). 



A Crotalaria rotundijolia (Walr.) J. Crmclin .stipulis nullis, vcxillo obovaro, et stylis 
paulatim recurvatis diftert. 



Perennial, erect, virgate or slightly spreading herbs with taproot to 14 
mm thick, to 40 cm long, sometimes branching abruptly into 2 to 8 stout, 
semi-radially disposed secondary roots to 7 mm thick, 14 cm long. Flower- 
ing stems 1 — 3 (-10), 2 — 10 (- 18) cm long arising from the tap root from 
up to 10 cm below the surface, moderately sericeous, with asce nding, 
loosely appressed, white or yellowish-white trichomes (0.3-) 0.6— 1.4 
mm long, the longest internodes 8—12 mm long. Stipules absent. Leaves 
broadly elliptic to orbicular, (5-) 8—19 mm long, (4-) 7—16 mm wide, at 
base rounded to broadly cuneate, at apex obtuse to emarginate, apiculate, 
somewhat succulent, both surfaces with white or yellowish-white, loosely 
appressed trichomes 0.3 — 1.2 mm long; petioles reddish- brown or green, 
relatively stout, 1.5 — 2.8 mm long. Racemes terminal on primary stem 



SIDA I3(3).M3- 324. Cm. 









F I Cj . 1. C rot a lav Id a i v; Nensis : a ) tl o w e r ( J X ) ; b ) l j p pe r c a i y x I o l:>cs ( 4 
stx'ds (A X ); c) fruit (2 X ); f) keel petals (1 X ); androeeium (4 X ); 
[teral (1 X ); j — k) lateral |’>etals (4 X ). 



X ), c ) lower talyx lobes {4 X ); d) 
h) ^ynoecium (1 X ); i) standard 
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. 2. Crotalaria avommis. Habit of flowering plant 
FIG. 3. Crotalaria avonemts. Habit of fruiting plant. 














and on short leaf-opposed secondary branches; peduncles ( 1-) 10 — 17 (-33) 
mm long. Bracts petiolate, linear-elliptic, petiole ca. 0.5 mm long, blade 

1.5 — 2.4 (-4.5) mm long, 0.2 — 0. 3 (-0.7) mm wide. Pedicels 2—3 mm 

long; buds oblicjuely conical, angular. Calyces 7 — 8 mm 
2 — 2.5 mm long, with ascending loosely appressed white or 




tube 




white trichomes (0.3-) 0.6— 1.2 mm long; bracteoles 

1.6 — 2.0 (-2.6) mm long, 0.4 — 0.5 mm wide. Corollas yellow, standard 
variably brownish-rcd-lineolate, obovate, 8.0 — 8.7 (-10) mm long, 
5.3 —7.2 mm wide, 1 — 2.5 mm longer than upper calyx lobes 




at 




, truncate, sometimes emarginate, 




w 



/ 




cl 





ened fleshy area near its base, woolly, sometimes ciliate near base; 
ages at base of blade triangular, bi-lobed, or absent; wings held above and 

, 2.5-3. 1 (-3.5) 




at a slight angle to the keel, 6.8 — 8.3 (-9.0) mm 
mm wide, narrowly obovate, transversely rugose on outer surfaces, usually 
ciliate at base below; keel ca. 4 mm long, smoothly incurved, beak ca. 1 
mm long, with only a slight twist (less than 90*^) at tip, slightly protruding 
into lower median groove of standard, upper and lower free edges slightly 
ciliate; elongate basifixed anthers ca. 1.2 — 1.4 mm long, short medifixed 
ones 0.3 — 0.5 mm long; ovaries 1.6 — 2.7 mm long, glabrous or with only 
a few short trichomes along dorsal suture near base of style, 0.8 —1.1 mm 
?, stipe ca. 1 mm long, style smoothly incurved below the middle, 
3.5 mm long, barbellate on distal abaxial surface and around stigma, 

on basal adaxial surface. Fruits inflated, tan to gray to 
maroon, glabrous or with only a few short trichomes along distal portion of 




3 



sometimes 




dorsal suture, 14 — 25 mm 




, 5.9 — 7.8 mm wide, stipe 1.5 2.0 mm 



long; seeds chestnut to maroon, up to 18 per pod, 3-4 — 3.8 mm 




ca. 



2.4 -2.6 



mm w 



ide. 



Ispt;: FLORIDA. Higlilarul.s Co.: sand pine scrub E of Grassy Pond in the "Bit; Scrub”, 
ca. 1 mi SE of Avon Park, T33S, R29E, sett. Vl, S 1/2, 23 Apr 1988 (fl, fr), DeU/wy K)2i 
(i loi.oi-s’i’i:; USE; ison'prs; USE others to be distributed). 



, ca. 1 mi : 




Pa It A i- vines; ELORIDA. Hi.uhlands Co. : EofGrassy Pond in the "Big Scrul> 
of Avon Park, T33S, R29E, .Sect. 31, S 1/2, 18 Jun 1986 (st), DcLamy I2()l (USE); .sand 
pine scrub E of Grassy Pond, ca. 4 mi SE of Avon Park, T33S, R29E, Sect. Vi, S 1/2, 20 
Mar 1988 (fl), Del^/ney l('>21 (USE); Altair Road near Xavier in Avon Park Lakes, 2.3 mi 
WNW ol Avon Park, T33S, 28E, Sect. 7, 20 Mar 1988 Ol), DcLcWey 1622 (USE); W side of 





.•s, ca. 2.3 mi WNW of Avon Park, T33S. R28E, Sect. 7, 12 
DiLawy s.n. (flSE); W side of Avon Park Lakes, ca. 2.3 mi WNW of 

R28E, Sect. 7, 8 Apr 1988 (11, y fr), Wtnukrlin & DeLcwcy 10274 (USE); SE of Grassy Pond, 
ca. I mi SE of Avon Park, T3 3S, R29E, sect. 34, 8 Apr 1988 (tl, fr), Wioidcylin & 

/0373 (USE); Sebrmg, 22 Jun 1930, Gamit (ELAS). 



The earliest known collection of Crotalciria iivumnsis was made in 
Ray Garrett, an Avon Park botanist. Garrett's specimen was 





as 
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Crotalaria Jiiaritima Chapman (= C. rotimdifolia) by D. B. Ward in 1967. 
It was not seen by D. Windier (1974) for his monograph of the North 
American species. The species was not again collected until 1986 by the 
senior author. It is notable that Garrett also was the first to collect two other 
recently described central Florida endemics, Ziziphus celata ]ndd & Hall 
and Dicerandra chrhtmanii Huck Judd, both of which he recognized as 
possibly representing new taxa. 

Crotalaria avonensis most closely resembles the widespread (Virginia to 
Florida, west to Louisiana, Mexico to Panama) C. rotimdifolia (Walt.) 
Gmelin, one of a complex of 12 species of North American unifoliolate 
crotalarias (Windier 1974). The resemblance, however, is purely super- 
ficial, and the two can readily be separated by a number of characters (Table 

I). 



Although measurements of the individual floral parts generally are not 
of use because of the variability of C. rotimdifolia, the length of the keel in 
relation to that of the wing petals (shorter in C. avonensis and as long or 
slightly longer in C. rotundifolia) is effective in separating the two species. 

Crotalaria avonensis is placed in section Calycinae Wight and Arn. , a sec- 
tion consisting of about 70 species, mostly of tropical Asia but extending 
to Australia, Africa, and the New World (Polhill 1982). This group inclu- 
des the North American “locaulon" ( = subg. locaidon Raf. ) unifoliolarcs as 
treated by Windier (1974). This group is apparently of late origin, derived 
from east Asian progenitors (Polhill 1968). Crotalaria avonensis differs from 
the other native North American unifoliolates by having a curved (vs. 
geniculate) style (Fig. 5), and a keel with a short beak which is only slight- 
ly twisted distally (vs. beak elongated and spirally twisted distally). These 
characters are present in Old World species of the section but are rare. 

Field observations of Crotalaria avonensis made over the past two years 
revealed that the plants are deciduous, typically dying back in the late fall 
or early winter, and overwintering as a dormant taproot hidden below the 
soil surface. Flowering begins in mid-March and proceeds into June. This 
condensed flowering period is characterized by profuse flowering. Some 
plants arc extremely florifcrous, producing congested racemes. The earlier 
flowering shoots are sometimes slender, bearing leaves that are somewhat 
reduced and widely separated. Single-stemmed plants are freejuent, often 
found flowering at heights 2 to 4 cm. Following the brief flowering period, 
the plants enter a vegetative phase, often forming compact clusters of stems 
with crowded ascending leaves that obscure the internodes, giving a bushy, 
rosette-hke appearance. Only an occasional flower appears during this 
phase of growth. 

Crotalaria avonensis is restricted to two areas of sparsely vegetated, xeric. 



